Wealth in the Using
the population, had only bare subsistence; and
about twenty million, or 16 per cent, had a minimum
required for health. Only one in every ten in this
rich country were well-to-do or rich.1 The situation
was much worse in 1933; but while want increased,
more and more production was stopped, and more and
more men and women kept idle. In spite of uncon-
scious tendencies and conscious public policy sup-
porting a more equal distribution of wealth, millions
of men, women, and children have not enough for
bare livelihood.
The problem for public policy is how far this
situation should be improved, or in other words,
how far a more equal distribution of wealth can be
regarded as a common good. It is assumed, as it was
argued in the preceding chapter, that each member of
a community derives some gain from the food and
clothing of those whose work each needs. And the
gain is not merely "wealth," but also health and
happiness, in so far as happiness is due to the friendly
security in which each lives. Thus, if the poor have
more food, not only the poor are better off; the whole
community is made more healthy and vigorous.
It is desirable therefore for every one, not merely for
the poor, that more goods and services should be
used by the majority in any community. Indeed, it
is a major purpose for public policy not merely for
redress of want, but also for the maintenance of the
productive system.
1 P. H. Nystrom: Economic Pritteipks of Consumption.
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